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“Renewing Our Cities” 


Given a healthy economic base, a city will usually renew 
itself by rebuilding or replacing worn-out structures and 
sections, writes Miles L. Colean, an authority on housing 
and city planning, title above. (New York, The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1952. $2.50.) But “roadblocks” have been 
encountered, and now blight and deterioration exist side by 
side with vigorous growth in many American cities. If 
planning is to be better than in the past, urban leaders must 
understand the forces which have shaped our cities and 
learn to control these forces more fully than ever before, 
Mr. Colean says. He is concerned with identifying the 
roadblocks and the means of removing them. Among his 
significant findings are the following: 

American cities have developed a typical pattern : a badly 
congested central core, around which is a ring of declining 
utility, and outside that, a ring of flourishing suburbs. 

The normal cycle of city growth includes the continual 
wearing out of some parts, and the replacement of worn- 
out parts with new ones. Worn-out parts that are allowed 
to stand indicate that the cycle has been interrupted before 
the renewal stage. 

Slum-cleaning means restoring minimum standards of 
decency, cleanliness, safety, to protect people from disease, 
accident and degradation ; renewal means the rebuilding of 
an area to bring it to its maximum financial and social 
utility for the whole city. 

Of the many slum-cleaning programs of recent years, 
those of Milwaukee and Baltimore seem to the author to 
be the most effective. Both cities use strict enforcement of 
municipal housing standards to prevent overcrowding and 
decay of housing structures. Baltimore has got excellent 
results from a special housing court to handle all violations 
of housing regulations. Housing projects in New York 
City and Pittsburgh’s industrial developments are also cited 
as outstanding renewal efforts. 

A determined, intelligently directed group of citizens, 
who can arouse and keep alive city-wide interest in and 
understanding of renewal, is an essential part of a compre- 
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hensive renewal movement. A physical clean-up is one of 
the best ways to awaken a city’s faith and energy, as shown 
by the results of smog removal in Pittsburgh and St. Louis, 
and the block-by-block slum-cleaning program in Balti- 
more. 

Effective city planning, taking in whole metropolitan 
areas, is another essential in long-range renewal. Control 
of population density throughout an area is necessary to 
solve the traffic problem. A modern street and thruwav 
system, intelligent zoning of functions, construction of 
city improvements and public features on a timed schedule, 
are needed to provide a framework for healthy growth. 

More than anything else, we need to decide what kind 
of city we want. A clear long-range objective is lacking 
in the present growing activity in slum clearing and area 
redevelopment. We must determine how to divide func- 
tions between the central cores of our cities and the dis- 
persed sections, taking into account modern communica- 
tions, atomic defense requirements, and the growing de- 
mand for a pleasanter, “greener” setting for living and 
working. 

The special problems of church buildings are not directly 
discussed. But city churches are obviously involved in the 
whole process. 


The N.C.C. Speaks on Housing 


“Millions of Americans dwell in indecent and over- 
crowded housing . . . without elementary necessities for 
wholesome community, family, and personal living,” said 
the General Board of the National Council of Churches 
in a resolution adopted on December 18. 

“Means are urgently needed to eliminate substandard 
housing and to provide a well-designed, well-constructed, 
and livable house of adequate size in a wholesome com- 
munity environment for every person. The nation must 
enlist all its potential strength to solve the critical housing 
problem. . . . Churches and church-related institutions 
and individual members of the churches should look care- 
fully into their own ownership of substandard housing. . . . 

“There should be housing for every family unit, with 
adequate provision for those families which require more 
than two bedrooms. The special needs of older people 
and single men and women must also be met.” 

To accomplish this requires “a high rate of new con- 
struction.” While old buildings that are “structurally un- 
sound” should be torn down “at the earliest practicable 
moment,” those that are “basically sound” should be pro- 
tected from further deterioration, or rehabilitated. 

“Federal aid for housing research . . . should be re- 
stored. . . . We appeal to all church members to support 
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every sound and reasonable effort to put an end to the 
exclusion of any person on account of race, color, creed, 
or national origin or ancestry from equal opportunity to 
rent or purchase living accommodations with all available 
facilities and services at equitable cost in any neighbor- 
hood. Legislation and effective administrative procedures 
responsibly carried out by persons skilled in intergroup re- 
lations are necessary for the elimination of discrimination 
in the renting of publicly assisted housing accommodations. 

“Credit and building restrictions should be so adjusted 
in defense areas as to avoid the development of new 
slums and to encourage good housing in well-planned 
neighborhoods which will contribute to the nation’s long- 
range housing inventory. Whether defense housing be 
constructed by private enterprise or public agencies, well- 
located sites of ample size should be reserved for all nor- 
mal community facilities including churches. . . 

“We also appeal to church members to support all 
sound and effective measures for a comprehensive national 
housing program coordinated by one federal agency, and 
for the development of well-planned, integrated, and non- 
segregated residential neighborhoods. Sound planning 
should contribute to slum clearance with adequate reloca- 
tion service, urban redevelopment which will lessen popu- 
lation density in the congested portion of cities, modern- 
ization of outmoded restrictive building codes, and sub- 
sidized housing for the low-income portion of the popula- 
tion. 

“Without passing judgment on specific legislative pro- 
posals, support should be given to the general principle of 
assistance by federal, state, and local governments in 
the solution of the national housing problem. We believe 
that even with federal help, local responsibility and action 
are fundamental to a successful attack upon the nation’s 


slums.” 
Civil Liberties, 1951-53 


The report of the American Civil Liberties Union for 
the period from January, 1951, to June, 1953, provides a 
history of the subject in this country. (“We hold these 
truths...” Freedom, Justice, Equality; Report on Civil 
Liberties, January 1951-June 1953. New York, The 
Union, 170 Fifth Ave., 1953. 50 cents.) 

In the Foreword Patrick Murphy Malin, the executive 
director, notes that the “chief field of activity” is litigation. 
The ACLU’s chief role is that of “a friend of the court 
arguing civil liberties points in the appellate courts, with 
an occasional appearance from the earliest trial stage on- 
ward” in test cases. Work with government executives 
and legislators, local and national, is increasingly impor- 
tant. 

The Union's policies are made “by the Board and the 
Corporation, not by the executive director and the staff. 
This implies debate . . . because the detailed application 
of a civil liberties principle causes us the same sort of 
trouble it causes the United States Supreme Court! ... 
Under the Union’s constitution and by-laws, the Board 
must act in accordance with the majority vote on a Cor- 
poration referendum, ‘except where it believes there are 
vitally important reasons for not doing so—which it shall 
explain to the Corporation members’.” 

The topics treated are classified under the following 
headings: freedom of expression, justice and due process, 
and international aspects of civil rights. 

How seriously the Union takes its position is made 
clear by the fact that it took an appeal to the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the Beauharnais case in spite of its “complete 
disagreement with and opposition to his views.” Mr. 


Beauharnais was convicted in Chicago of violating an 
Illinois group-libel law making it a criminal practice to 
expose citizens “of any race, color, creed, or religion .. . 
to contempt, derision, or obloquy.” 

The cases reviewed under “freedom of expression” 
cover a wide range—from the ban on the motion picture, 
The Miracle, to book-burning in local communities to 
Congressional investigations and the question of cloture 
in Senate debates. Several church-state issues are report- 
ed. Among these are the question of prayers in school 
(raised in San Francisco and in New York), the use of 
parochial schools as public schools, the service by nuns 
as public school teachers, and the case of a child removed 
from her mother’s care because “her present husband is 
of a race and religion different from that of the infant.” 

Academic freedom is the “civil liberties” issue in the 
field of education. Most of the cases reported related to 
limitations on political grounds. Several, however, in- 
volved religion. In Iowa a Catholic public school teacher 
was dismissed because he sent his child to a parochial 
school. 

‘Justice and due process” questions involve Congres- 
sional investigations—notably the case of Bishop Oxnam, 
procedures of executive departments, the loyalty and 
security program, a number of court cases, and improper 
police practices. The U. S. Supreme Court ruled in the 
Rogers case, the Report notes, that ‘a witness must raise 
the privilege against self-incrimination the moment any 
question is asked, even about innocent details, of a possi- 
bly criminal matter, or he will be held to have waived 
his right to refuse to answer any subsequent connected 
question.” The Union found “no civil liberties violations” 
at any point in the Rosenberg case. 

The ACLU believes that the greatest gain in civil liber- 
ties is in lessened discrimination because of race, creed, 
or national origin. But progress is “perhaps not being 
made at the same rapid pace that marked the immediate 
postwar years.” Bombing has taken the place of lynching 
in violence against other races or creeds. State FEPC 
laws are “not being used to their maximum effectiveness.” 

The “balance sheet” of favorable court decisions lists 
twenty Supreme Court decisions, thirteen in lower federal 
courts and thirty in state courts. But there were forty 
unfavorable decisions in the Supreme Court, six in lower 
federal courts, and nineteen in state courts. A few cases 
noted are still pending. 


Buell Gallagher on Academic Freedom 


“Educational and religious freedoms are almost indis- 
tinguishable,” said Dr. Buell Gallagher, president of City 
College, New York, in an address before the Assembly 
of the National Council’s Department of United Church 
Women at Atlantic City, N. J., on October 7, 1953. When 
the Pilgrims came to this country, he said, “religious and 
educational freedom were intertwined in one central driv- 
ing purpose. ... And so it has been right down through 
the three and one-third centuries of the settlement and 
building of this nation by a great people. 

“Our present freedoms were bought at a great price. 
And the freedom of our institutions of religion and of 
education is central to all other freedoms. We should 
never forget that when Hitler came to power, it was the 
church which offered greatest resistance to him. Nor 
should we forget that when the Communists come to 
power in any country, the first acts include taking over 
the institutions of religion and of education—the two 
great yeasty ferments of freedom... . 
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“The time to stand up and fight for freedom has come. 
Tomorrow will be too late. And this fight must be waged 
by church and college alike, if the freedoms of either 
religion or education are to endure. For this current 
attack on faith in freedom drives straight to the roots 
of both academic and religious life. It seeks to destroy a 
man’s faith in his leaders, in his institutions, in his ideals, 
and in his fellow citizens. This is the true definition of 
subversion, this plowing under of faith. It is the sub- 
version of all freedoms. Ultimately, and not too far off, 
it leads to the destruction of man’s faith in God... . 

“The first thing we must do, then, is to bring the 
American people to realize that freedom in education and 
religion can be defended against irresponsible attacks from 
the outside only by defining explicitly who the enemies 
of freedom are and by resisting them as they are publicly 
exposed. 

“The second thing is the other half of the truth. Just 
as we refuse to victimize the innocent in order to be sure 
of getting the guilty, so also we must not fail to identify 
the guilty merely to protect the innocent. .. . 

“The obvious and immediate reason why we cannot 
permit Communists and other enemies of freedom to teach 
and preach in our colleges and churches is that Commu- 
nists are the agents of a secret conspiracy which, by force 
and violence, would deliver this free nation and its people 
into the hands of one of the cruelest concentrations of 
power for evil purposes since the days of Genghis Khan. 

“The deeper and more important reason why we must 
identify and eject the Communists and Fascists from 
podium and pulpit is that those who take advantage of 
the freedoms afforded by our institutions, to pervert and 
betray those institutions, have themselves surrendered the 
right to enjoy those freedoms. They lack the basic integ- 
rity without which no man can be free... . 

“It is not enough that we should be tolerant. . . . It is 
not enough that I respect the opinions and convictions of 
one who differs from me. It is also necessary that I 
defend his right to differ and that I do it gladly, welcom- 
ing his different opinion. . . . The only restrictions per- 
missible are restrictions on those who threaten to destroy 
freedom. And those restrictions are necessary if freedom 
is to live... . 

“How close this concept of academic freedom is to 
religious freedom, it is scarcely necessary to point out. 
But as the mind and spirit of man are freed from the 
shackles of ignorance and superstition and prejudice, they 
are freed for the great adventures of faith which open 
before them. Only the free in mind can truly be free in 
spirit, to know the fullness of the riches of God. And 
this is why the fight for freedom of thought is so closely 
bound in with the fight for freedom of faith.” 


South African Interchurch Conference 


The Interchurch Conference on Racial Relations held 
in South Africa, Pretoria, November 17 to 19, 1953, is 
described by Arthur Blaxall, secretary of the Christian 
Council for South Africa, in the British Weekly (London) 
for December 17, 1953. “. . . South Africans of Boer 
extraction are subconsciously awakening to the fact that 
total racial separation is economically impossible but they 
cannot yet acknowledge the fact in so many words,” he 
comments. When the Christian Council of South Africa 
was organized in 1936 the Dutch Reformed Churches 
were represented in it. However, they withdrew in 1940 
at a time when “views in South Africa were very divided.” 

The conference last November was convened by the 
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Federal Missionary Council of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. “They invited outstanding Christian leaders of 
many churches to come in their personal capacities to 
assist the Federal Council in deciding the place, date and 
agenda for an ultimate conference” on the missionary 
vocation of the Church in South Africa. It was “a most 
impressive gathering” of 115 persons with distinguished 
representatives from the South African churches and a 
few from other nations. English and Afrikaans were 
used throughout “with no interpretation,” which “marks 
a distinct advance” in South African church gatherings. 
A number of papers were given in pairs by a Dutch 
Reformed speaker and by someone from one of the other 
denominations. 

Mr. Blaxall was “deeply impressed to find how little 
mutual knowledge of each other does exist between the 
churches. . . . But the value of the conference is even 
deeper because, as the published unanimous decisions 
show, there are already emerging signs of fields in which 
cooperation can take place that are completely independent 
of controversial matters. . 

“But the real important outcome is that the Federal 
Missionary Council has now openly pledged itself to con- 
vening a further conference when all the churches and 
missionary societies will be asked to appoint official repre- 
sentatives, and there will be no restriction as to the color 
of those representatives, in fact, it is assumed that each 
church will appoint a delegation really representative of 
its membership. . . . The conference asked the Federal 
Missionary Council to explore ways and means for setting 
up a permanent body representative of all the churches.” 

The writer thinks that if this can be done “in a way in 
which will enable every church to abide by its basic prin- 
ciples and respect those of the others . . . there will be 
no lack of response.” 

The concluding statement of the conference is quoted 
in part in Ecumenical Press Service for January 20, 1954. 
It was noted that there were three groups among the 
participants: those “who sincerely believed in a righteous 
racial separation in the Church,” those who practiced 
separation “because circumstances demanded it,” and those 
“who were convinced that separation in the Church was 
wrong and stood condemned according to Scripture.” The 
following sentiment was “continually voiced: We cannot 
share your beliefs and convictions, but we gladly acknowl- 
edge your honesty and right to profess those convictions. 

“. . It was realized anew that the first task of us all 
is to bring the Gospel to Non-Europeans and to build 
up the Church of Christ amongst them.” A “considerable 
part of our talks” were concerned with “mutual consulta- 
tion on the ways and means of more effective evangeliza- 
tion and organization. . .. We urge that un-Christian com- 
petition between the Churches should be discouraged in 
order to set an example to Non-Europeans. 

“It was generally felt that Non-Europeans have a claim 
to right and justice in all matters, great and small, but 
that there should be no talk of rights if there were not 
also admittance of fundamental duties.” 

The conference resolutions recorded the “very great 
debt” to the “invaluable” work of the British and Foreign 
Bible Societies. The conference asked for “an exchange 
of church news through the radio,” and urged the 
churches “to do everything in their power to establish at 
least one Afrikaans and one English press bureau.” 


The Ways of the Minute Women 


The methods used by the Minute Women to generate 
hysteria in Houston, Texas, and the exposure of those 
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methods by one reporter, Ralph O’Leary of the Post of 
that city, in a series of eleven articles, were described in a 
comprehensive article in Time, New York, November 2, 
1953. 

Houston was described in the Post, as a city remarkably 
free of Communist influences, in fact, all evidence was 
that these influences simply did not exist. Yet “a miasma 
of fear of communism .. . has permeated Houston.” 
The explanation is found mainly in the work, of the 
Minute Women, organized in 1949 in Norwalk, Conn., 
which has some 200 members in Houston. [Correspon- 
dents from Houston indicate to this Department that rep- 
resentatives of several other organizations were apostles 
of discord. ] 

The Minute Women became “the most powerful organ- 
ization of its kind” in Houston, since the death of the 
Ku Klux Klan. The influence of the Minute Women was 
seen in the following: the dismissal of the deputy super- 
intendent of schools as “too controversial”; a ban on an 
essay contest on the United Nations in the schools; pre- 
vention of a speech in Houston by Willard E. Goslin, of 
Pasadena, also a “very controversial” figure; the re- 
luctance of public officials to go against the wishes of this 
large group of women; refusal of a meeting hall to a 
speaker from the American Friends Service Committee ; 
the elimination of history programs from television broad- 
casts by the University of Houston. 

sut this was not enough. The Minute Women circulated 
a “fantastic report” to the effect that United Nations 
troops once took over several cities of the United States 
and put their mayors and police chiefs into jail. When 
one Minute Woman, also the wife of an army officer, 
rose at a meeting to say the whole thing was preposterous, 
she was ruled out of order. Fifty women of Houston 
are reported to have withdrawn from the organization 
because they objected to the “aura of mystery.” 

When Mr. O'Leary first went to interview the officers 
of the Minute Women, “they tape-recorded the inter- 
view.” One woman asked that the F.B.I. be present at 
the interviews. Mr. O’Leary learned that much of the 
activity was carried on by a “telephone chain” system. 
“One member called five others, who in turn made five 
more calls, thus within a short time the Minute Women 
could mobilize as many as 500 telephone callers and keep 
public officials on the jump... .” 


The Problem of Juvenile Delinquency 


The number of juvenile delinquents coming before the 
courts increased 29 per cent between 1948 and 1952, said 
Bertram M. Beck, director, Special Delinquency Project 
for the U. S. Children’s Bureau, speaking before the 
National League to Promote School Attendance, on Octo- 
ber 22, 1953. In other words, “one out of every fifty chil- 
dren is an official delinquent.” The incidence of delin- 
quency increased rapidly from 1940 to 1942, remained 
high until 1946, then dropped until 1948 when it began 
rising again. None of the “easy reasons for the increase 
in delinquency”—parental irresponsibility, poor housing, 
modern education, “coddling” delinquents—account for 
this trend. 

The “easy answer” often suggested as a solution to the 
problem is more drastic punishment. But Mr. Beck points 
out that while this might be successful with some chil- 
dren it does not work with many types. In this connection 
he cited the neurotic delinquent whose acts develop out 
of conflict within himself; the child who lives in an area 
where “it is practically normal for him to be delinquent” 
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and who needs to learn to identify good behavior; the 
“accidental delinquent” who is in trouble because he hap- 
pened to go along with other boys who were committing 
an illegal act; and the small group of “organic delin- 
quents” who have a brain injury or other physical dis- 
ability. 

Punishment may keep many children from wrongdoing 
but it will not of itself be successful “with the vast 
majority of delinquents.” If putting children in jail would 
solve the question of delinquency we would be free from 
the problem, for that is the solution that has long been 
used. “Over 100,000 children are held in jail in our coun- 
try each year. Only 174 special detention centers for 
juveniles exist in the entire nation. There are more than 
3,000 juvenile courts that at one time or another require 
a place to hold a child in secure custody.” 

New methods of dealing with delinquent youngsters 
call for “firmness and kindness, meeting the needs of the 
youth as they can be perceived through the application of 
what we know of human development.” The new methods 
require trained probation officers to work with juvenile 
courts. But only eleven per cent of our probation officers 
have the needed training and half the juvenile courts have 
no probation services. 

Mr. Beck declared that “there is a definite and un- 
deniable correlation between delinquent behavior and a 
world at war or a world close to war. Born and bred in 
a world of uncertainty and in a world on the brink of dis- 
aster, raised in a world in which he is unable to plan for a 
peaceful productive life, the youngster of today encoun- 
ters difficulties in building the inner controls on his own 
aggressive impulses. He takes it out on the world... . 
Today’s problem of delinquency has global ramifications, 
because the delinquent is a product of global tension, and 
is a microcosm of larger problems.” 

In curbing delinquency, work is needed along three 
different lines: “basic prevention” by strengthening the 
home and all the community relationships, discovery as 
quickly as possible of the children who need help and 
providing it, and the work of official agencies who deal 
with the child before the courts. 


Truancy is one of the earliest symptoms of delinquency. 
Here, too, there are differences. The “social delinquent” 
is a “slum child.” He “truants in a group”; very seldom 
alone. He “can benefit by relationship with an adult per- 
son’; often this can best be established by a non-profes- 
sional person. The asocial child may come from either 
a rich or poor family. Most often he has “suffered 
some terrible deprivation in his earliest years. His delin- 
quency has a primitive, hostile quality to it... . When 
he truants, he truants alone. This child is hard to help, 
and can best be helped by authoritative agencies after 
adjudication by the court.” Early discovery of such chil- 
dren is important. 

The neurotic delinquent needs the services of a child 
guidance clinic. The occasional truant who stays out of 
school only once or twice probably needs no special help. 
But some truancy is due to conditions in the school. 

If truancy is to be prevented there is need for a school 
system that can perceive and meet the child's needs, 
trained personnel to work with delinquent children, and, 
finally, “a community in which there is personal dedica- 
tion to the constructive elements of life and in which 
the citizens are ready to come together and work on be- 
half of community good so as to meet the real needs of 
children growing up in that community.” 
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